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Our President Writes 


Because this is being written for the issue of our quarterly just preceding 
our annual convention and business meeting, it seems appropriate to use 
this space to report to the membership on a number of items of ASCA 
business. 

Our Governing Board met in Cleveland on October 17 and 18 for the 
transaction of necessary business and, perhaps more important, delibera- 
tion regarding the state of our profession and the functions of our organiza- 
tion. The volume and variety of business matters are indicators of ASCA’s 
expanding role in the life of our profession. Operating always on a very 
limited budget, our association has, nevertheless, stayed “in the black,” 
at the same time steadily increasing its outlay to committees for professional 
services, and this year, for the first time, budgeting a substantial sum for 
reserves. A further expansion of our quarterly was authorized, and financial 
support was voted for the work of a committee on another publication. The 
guiding principle in ASCA budgeting has always been to hold administra- 
tive expenses to the barest minimum consistent with efficient service and 
healthy growth and to channel the largest possible portion of income into 
activities of service to the membership and the profession. 

Both the economic and the professional strength of our association depend 
upon our continuous growth in membership, and we can all take pride in 
ASCA’s steadily increasing strength in numbers. At our present rate of 
growth (40% over last year), we shall pass the 3000-mark by the end of this 
fiscal year, and approximately one-third of all APGA members will be 
ASCA members. 

Active committees from which reports will be heard at the convention are 
working in the areas of elementary guidance, guidance for higher education, 
national testing and scholarship programs, and international relations. 

Perhaps the most gratifying achievement of the year is the outstanding 
convention program organized by Chairman Maurine Rosch. More than 
thirty sessions have been planned on subjects broadly representative of the 
primary interests of ASCA members, nicely balanced between theory and 
practice, and assigned to an outstanding roster of speakers. Truly ASCA 
is indebted to Miss Rosch for her great service. 


Your president and president-elect represented ASCA in the meeting 
of the APGA Executive Council in Cleveland on October 19 and 20. APGA 
business is normally reported through other channels, but one item of 
great importance to school counselors is mentioned here for emphasis and 
your careful consideration. The Council voted to place before the APGA 
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Delegate Assembly at the 1959 convention a proposal to increase APGA 
dues from $12 to $15 for membership in APGA and one division and from 
$1 to $2 for each additional division. Your support for this proposal is 
earnestly sought. If you are a delegate, support it with your voice and your 
vote in the assembly. If you are a member of a chartered branch, urge your 
branch delegate to support the proposal. APGA stands today on the 
threshold of the greatest opportunity for service in the history of our pro- 
fession, but it is constantly shackled by inadequate financial resources. Our 
remarkable achievements during the past year in the fields of national 
legislation, foundation-supported programs on counseling and testing, and 
other significant activities on the national scene have been made possible 
to a large extent by the personal sacrifices of a devoted APGA Headquarters 
staff. We have all been the beneficiaries of their untiring and unrewarded 
efforts on our behalf. The proposed increase in dues can make APGA 
financially stable, self-supporting, and self-respecting. Under these condi- 
tions APGA will be in a position to promote our association’s aims to the 
fullest and to render to society a service worthy of our high calling. We 
can not wish for less! 


This year, for the first time since ASCA was born, Dr. Anne Meeks does 
not hold a position on our Governing Board. Having held every office in 
the association, she retired from the Board last spring, and her sound think- 
ing and warm personality were sorely missed at last October’s meeting. 
This is at once a belated expression of ASCA’s appreciation for her inesti- 
mable contributions throughout the years and an expression of pride in her 
candidacy for the APGA presidency-elect. Whatever the outcome of the 
election, we can be very proud of Anne’s qualifications for that high office 
and of her willingness to continue to devote her energy and her talents in 
service to the profession. 








Greater Potential through Everyday 
Research 


Epmunp D. SHortr 
English Instructor, Richmond Senior High, Richmond, Indiana 


Routine, operational research is currently coming into empha- 
sis as an element of the guidance worker’s duties at the secondary 
school level. Indeed it is being discovered as the means of pro- 
viding the local evidence upon which the only sound guidance 
programs and procedures can be based. The following article is a 
summary of a well-documented recent study! by the author de- 
signed to illustrate the possibilities of such everyday, operational 
research. 


No matter what conception of guidance your school has, the question 
logically arises: is the local guidance program doing as well as it should be 
expected to do? The answer, of course, depends upon whether we know what 
it is expected to do. All too often we do not know this. We have set certain 
aims or goals and established a program that we think ought to reach these 
ends. It matches up pretty well when put along side other schools in our 
class or when evaluated by accrediting agencies at varying intervals. But 
are we sure that the guidance program zs meeting the real needs for it 
among the many students who are locally and currently affected by it? 

Herein lies the reason for the discovering of specific facts from local 
group data about the characteristics, attitudes, needs, and opportunities of 
students from which the school may draw conclusions about the need for 
or value of various school activities which are intended as guidance to the 
individual student. Nothing besides this kind of information can be an 
adequate basis for establishing or maintaining a guidance program. This 
can be gained only through everyday routine research. 

This type of research is not to be confused with or performed to the ex- 
clusion of other types of services also commonly called research such as 
the gathering of data for individual counseling or the conducting of pro- 
fessional research which can have some significance beyond the local situa- 
tion. This research involves, rather, what might be called non-evaluative, 
normative, or cross-sectional studies. It is concerned with discovering facts 
about narrow or pin-pointed questions which may or may not seem to have 
any immediate bearing upon the guidance program but which over a con- 
tinuing period simply demand that some action be taken to improve the 
situation. 


1 Short, Edmund C., ‘‘The Place of Research in Everyday Guidance,’’ 1957, on 
file at Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Below are listed in several categories possible areas of concern about 
which this operational research can produce some helpful findings. Ex- 
amples of typical (but mythical) findings are given with each to illustrate 
the nature of findings which can ery out for action. Reading through the 
listing, a guidance worker might well pause at each topic and ask at least 
two questions with reference to his local situation. ‘‘Findings of what other 
nature pertaining to the general topic would it be appropriate to have?” 
“What are the implications of such a finding and who might best take 
action upon it?” The methods of obtaining the facts from which the find- 
ings can be derived will vary but are not difficult to improvise once the 
vision is caught of what kinds of findings will be most revealing. This 
listing is intended to be merely suggestive. 


STUDIES ABOUT PUPILS—INCOMING 


1. Progress of school age population: 12 pupils reaching 16 will not enter. 
2. Readiness for courses: 3 out of 5 show an overall English achievement of two or 
more grade levels lower than the norm for beginning freshmen. 
3. Educational pians: 195 had not definitely determined their high school course 
area at the time of their pre-enrollment. 
4. Curriculum offerings in relation to educational needs: 35 entering in the non-col- 
lege preparatory areas plan to take algebra. 
5. Degree of acceleration: 36 have been given special opportunity classes three times 
a week by a special teacher at School X. 
6. Degree of retardation: 61 have been following a special program for slow learners 
since the beginning of grade six. 
. Need for group guidance courses: Problems in the area of home relations rated 
highest for 86% (Mooney). 
8. Honors: Only 3 received honors for matters other than grades and sports last 
year. 
9. Range of work experience: Of girls working last year all but 5 worked as domestic 
help or car-hops. 
10. Leisure activities: 16% say they have nothing to do after school (autobiographies 
in May). 
11. Orientation to new school: 45% have previously been in single-teacher rooms. 25% 
have been moving from room to room and from teacher to teacher for two years. 
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STUDIES ABOUT PUPILS——-IN-PROGRESS 


1. Enrollment trends: 350 more pupils are presently in the sixth grade than are in 
the tenth. 

2. Characteristics of student body: 29° of girls belong to secret societies. No inde- 
pendent has won a major student office in three years. Tuition is furnished for 
26 by the welfare department. 

3. Characteristics of departmental groups: All commercial majors starting four years 
ago made their choice of course area before they entered as freshmen. No trans- 
fers were made into the department after freshman enrollment of that or any of 
the succeeding classes. 98% want to work after high school outside the local 

community. 
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. Characteristics of seniors: 85% feel apprehensive about going to college or to 


work. No study in state government has been received by this class (because of 
changes made in curriculum). 68% of the boys have not decided how they want 
to fulfill their military obligation. 31% feel that school has lacked enough op- 
portunity for social development. 


. Capabilities: 61% could work at a higher level of achievement (Miner’s 20 word 


verbal ability scale for quick estimate of mental ability). 11% are overachieving 
in at least one course (by comparison of mental age with course grades on T-score 
continuum). 


. Failures: 5% of sophomore course repeaters failed again. 25% more failures oc- 


curred in elective courses than in required ones. When the grades given by one 
teacher are excluded, there are fewer failures proportionately at each successive 
grade level. All but 2% of failures indicate they do not like school. 


. Special aptitudes: Of the 197 boys registering high mechanical aptitude, only 35 


have ever had an exploratory course related to mechanical arts. 


. Discipline: Self-control of group action has been breached in four major instances. 


Of 19 discipline cases referred to the psychologist by the principal, only five were 
recommended to receive outstanding punishment. Classroom rules rated highest 
in fostering referrals for disciplinary action. 


. Universal needs of school population: 20% receive more than 500 calories less than 


daily requirements for their age and size norm. More than 4 say they have no 
close personal friends. 23% say they do not believe a sense of achievement can 
be felt by everybody in school. 32% feel they could live adequately without the 
values of American culture. 47% feel they have not changed for the better in the 
past year. Teachers having pupils this year who were in their classes at a previous 
grade level cannot cite any case of one who has not developed favorably between 
the two periods of acquaintance. 

Reactions to school activities: 50% feel that having assemblies is a good idea but 
that most programs are poor. 34 of those participating in club and social activities 
feel they have no voice in running them. 


. Knowledge of occupational opportunities: 35% of sophomores could not tell the 
q Pp I 


five major local industries. 25% think accountants do much the same work as 
business managers. 


. Offerings in instructional areas: 32 would prefer French to present offerings of 


Latin and German. No terminal course in science is available above the seventh 
grade. Students in 2 courses are routinely asked for their ideas for improvement 
of the courses. 234 of the 291 parents feel the curriculum is adequate. 
Development of religious values: 12 Catholic students did not attend parochial 
elementary schools. 23% indicate an active or semi-active relation to a local 
church youth group. On a vocabulary test covering abstract values, integrity was 
the most frequently missed word. 

Use of community guidance resources: The median number used by juniors was 6. 
90% felt the aid furnished was inappropriate. 


STUDIES ABOUT PUPILS—-FORMER 


. Elimination trends: The peak of drop-outs occurs between the 9th and 10th grades. 


The rise in drop-outs was 2% higher than the increase in enrollment last year. 


. Causes of drop-outs: 29% gave “unable to learn, discouraged.’’ 15% gave ‘‘mar- 


riage.”’ 13% gave ‘“‘needed money.”’ 11% felt school could have done more‘for them 
than was done. 
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. Activities of school leavers: 35 boys leaving within the past three years feel they 


have satisfactory jobs. 29% have had court records since leaving. 68% were mar- 
ried within two years after leaving. 


. Success in higher schools: From top 10% of their high school class, 3% made a near 


perfect index; 27% failed. 15 of 37 sent to college four years ago are now graduat- 
ing. Mathematics ‘‘needs more stress’’ say 28% (primarily engineering students). 


. Employers’ opinions of graduates: 79% feel the basic attitude of giving a full day’s 


work for a full day’s pay is not prevalent. Clerical workers have never been un- 
derprepared in recent years. 


. General attitude toward programs of studies: 78% sent to college say the curriculum 


was adequate. 89% of graduates now working expressed no opinion. 
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. Immediate problems after leaving: 38% felt the hardest thing was acting independ- 


ently on their own merits. 41% felt that employers do not understand what the 
school provides. 


STUDIES ABOUT THE GUIDANCE SERVICES 


. Initiation of counseling: 39 were referred directly by teachers. 56 were referred by 


the principal. 199 were requested by the counselor. 75 came on their own. 


. Abilities of the staff: Of the 21 teachers considering themselves good group workers 


with youth outside of school, only 3 are currently involved in either activity pe- 
riods of clubs. 25 teachers were rated as having the ‘‘guidance point-of-view’’ by 
at least five other staff members. 


. Homeroom agenda: 30 homerooms do not follow this or equivalent agenda. 
. Pupil evaluation: Counselors report 46 counseling sessions which raised the ques- 


tion of equality of grading among teachers. 


. Understanding of implications of test data: 16 teachers don’t feel there is any con- 


nection between test data and their teaching. 


. Vocational and educational information library: 39% feel it is too crowded. 23% 


have never used it outside of group guidance courses. 


. Objectives of guidance program: One objective—to gather representative behavioral 
{ g 


data from the teachers over the years on each pupil—has not been subscribed to 
by 98% of the staff. 


. Public understanding of the guidance services: 98% of the parents think testing 


should be continued. 37% think school personnel have no right to counsel on 
personal problems rooted outside the school. 


Guidance specialists who work at such studies as suggested above come 


to give more importance to many factors previously ignored in planning or 
carrying out their work. They learn that the time consumed in such re- 
search is great but that the work undertaken subsequently is more likely 
to be the work which will net the most effective results. They discover also 
the need for a truly research attitude on the part of the guidance worker 
in meeting the responsibilities of their work and in assuring themselves and 
their school authorities that the aims of the guidance program can be prop- 
erly conceived and adequately carried out. 


The chief value of guidance research is, no doubt, its stimulation value. 


It is not easy for responsible school officials (the guidance specialist in- 
cluded) to ignore important areas of concern when compelling facts have 
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been produced about these areas. It is true, however, that the guidance 
worker himself can do much to take action or to encourage action by others 
on the staff after the findings have been produced and distributed. The 
normal duties of a guidance worker can be expected to be accomplished 
better when the program and procedures are designed to fit the local needs 
as discovered and when continually produced findings are acted upon. 

Certain tendencies can be noted in present guidance work relative to 
this routine type of research. 1) This duty of the guidance worker is receiv- 
ing more and more stress in the literature, though it is still quite limited. 
2) School officials must become aware of the time involved in adequately 
performing such work in addition to the normal pupil load and furnish 
adequate time and personnel for this service. 3) It is astonishing how limit- 
less the possibilities are for this relatively simple type of research. 4) Con- 
tinual production of findings in this manner can have dynamic consequences 
in terms of potential improvement of the guidance program to effectively 
serve the individual pupil. 


ASCA Program 
Convention—1959 


MAuRINE Roscu 


ASCA Program Chairman (1959) and Director of Guidance and Placement, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


There has been a sincere effort to provide practical help, inspiration and 
research in the 1959 ASCA program. Dr. Frank Sievers, Chief, Guidance 
and Student Personnel Section, U. 8. Office of Education, will keynote our 
program with his luncheon address on Monday with the intriguing title of 
Guidance Services at the Crossroads. 

Two very fine sessions have been planned on elementary guidance. Anna 
Meeks and others will present a symposium on this subject. Herman 
Peters of Ohio State University will present a program on What’s Different 
about Elementary and Secondary School Guidance? 

David Tiedeman of Harvard will serve as chairman of a panel on Research 
on Career Development. John C. Flanagan will present a report on the 
Planning Project of the American Institute for Research on Identification, 
Development and Utilization of Human Talents—a part of the 20 year test- 
ing study. 

Our attention will be directed to the superior student in the program by 
J. Ned Bryan who is Director of the North Central Association Superior 
Talent Association Project and in the presentation of The National Merit 
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Scholarship Program by John Stalnaker, John Holland and Donald 
Thistlethwaite. 

Testing will be discussed in a Twelve Year Testing Program by the Kent 
Area Guidance Council and by William Coleman and others on Interpreting 
Tests in the Counceling Process. 

College Counseling on the 9th Grade Level will be discussed by Paul Spayde, 
Maurice Downey, Thomas Mulrooney, Margaret Gilkey and Carl Lund- 
quist. 

Donald Fink will present a panel on Administrator’s Views of Counselor 
Duties. Representatives of three different size cities will tell the story of 
Guidance Programs in Action—Ed Landy of Newton, Massachusetts, Ted 
Kuemmerlein of Milwaukee, Jan Pluim of Los Angeles. 

There is a great deal more including jointly sponsored programs with 
other divisions. We really believe it is an exciting array of talent and hope 
many of you will join us in Cleveland—March 23-26. 


The Role of Guidance in Discipline 


Ronautp E. JAcoss 


Counselor, Stanton Junior High, Alliance, Ohio 


With the passage of the National Defense for Education Act of 1958 and 
many State Boards of Education setting new minimum requirements for 
secondary schools, guidance is assuming a new place of prominence in local 
school systems. Administrators are told to have a guidance program and 
to define its duties, but no uniformity is required. These factors lead to 
many avenues of discussion but one of the broader problems is “the place 
of guidance in the established habits, policies, and plans of the school.” 
Incorporated in that major problem is—‘‘the place of guidance in the dis- 
cipline function.”” In the following paragraphs there are some of this 
counselor’s views on this topic. 

Since the majority of new written standards for setting up guidance 
programs merely state that a guidance program be set up for the school 
and adequate personnel be provided for the program, much leeway has 
been given to the building administrator as to what shall be done and who 
will do it. A fast, cheap way out of the dilemma has been to give the title 
of counselor to some person, regardless of training and allow this person to 
assume the tasks generally delegated to a Dean of Boys or Girls. In other 
words, the counselor becomes the handler of the ‘“‘problem” students. 
Usually, in this case, “problem” means ‘‘discipline” problem. Most coun- 


selors agree that the directives setting up guidance programs do not imply 
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or sanction this concept. Two problems result from this situation: (1) our 
professional status as non-disciplining counselors, and (2) justification to 
our administrators of our stand on the counselor’s rightful place in dis- 
cipline. 

Before we can define the place of the counselor in discipline we must 
delimit what is meant by discipline. For practical purposes, discipline 
problems include the problems of students who by their overt acts have 
disrupted the classroom or school so that some action must be taken in 
order to avoid recurrences, eliminate the disturbance, and discourage other 
students from similar behavior. Also included in the term ‘“‘discipline 
function” are those measures taken by persons in authority to handle the 
situation. With these definitions of terms, we can now consider the place 
of the counselor in the area of school discipline. 

It has become a common conclusion that in no way does the guidance 
department become an agency of discipline. This means that the counselor 
does not make rules, carry them out, police offenders, or punish the vio- 
lators. But, the counselor does fit into the overall discipline pattern since 
behavior is one of the major concerns of guidance. This article will point 
up three related areas in discipline in which the counselor is an active 
participant. 

First, the counselor should be a source of information to the adminis- 
trator and the faculty. Guidance records should be as complete as possible 
thus enabling persons utilizing them to obtain information they desire. The 
records should include anecdotal material to aid in understanding past 
behavior. These records can help the student because they enable the 
teacher to better understand him. They also help teachers understand the 
causal factors in overt maladjustive behavior. The information in guidance 
records should be readily understood and immediately accessible. The 
counselor should be available to interpret the information in the guidance 
records. 

Second, the counselor takes referrals from teachers of students whose 
behavior presents a problem but who have not gotten into “trouble.” The 
counselor functions in the preventive area—he is not interested in handling 
the “trouble” but rather helping the student to understand the causes of 
his maladjustive behavior and aiding him in planning steps to correct his 
faulty behavior. The counselor may need extra time with the student if 
results are to be expected. This is one of the most fruitful areas of coun- 
seling. 

Third, and last, there is the phase of the overt act—the violator is ap- 
prehended and punishment is administered by the proper authority. The 
counselor comes into the picture when punishment is completed. Hestries 
to help the student take some positive steps to realize a change in his 
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behavior. This is the most difficult area for the counselor due to the hostility 
that is built up through apprehension and punishment. 

The conclusion may then be drawn that if the first two areas mentioned, 
and especially the area of serving as source of information, are adequately 
served there may be little need for’ the last phase of counseling except in 
more serious cases. If the proper information is in the hands of the right 
persons so that an “air” of understanding prevails, many of the so-called 
problems will never arise. To avoid misunderstanding, the author of this 
article does not take a stand for or against any types of discipline or pun- 
ishment. Rather, he is attempting to define the role of the counselor in 
discipline. The statements and conclusions made here are not new or 
unique. They are merely redefined and emphasized at a time when the role 
of the counselor needs some careful thought and consideration. 


A Room Full of Love in an Age Full 
of Fear 


PauL L. GARDNER 


Counselor, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


One of the prime reasons for providing the school counselor with an office 
that can be made completely private is to give the counseling process an 
opportunity to have its full impact on the student as well as the counselor. 
Only under conditions of complete privacy, contiguous with the presence 
of another trusted person (the counselor), can individuals seeking help find 
a climate conducive to growth through self-disclosure. That self-disclosure 
is a difficult concept for individuals to handle is shown by a recent study 
by Jourard. That the necessity of being able to disclose oneself is critical 
may be drawn from the concluding paragraph: 

*¢’..a person who can not disclose himself as he is and establish a close re- 
lationship with at least one other human being stands in danger of a mental 
breakdown.’’ (1:82) 


Jourard’s study has serious implications for our schools when it is re- 
flected against Remmers and Radler’s findings concerning the “Teenage 
Attitudes” present in our culture today. They found that: 1) our young 
people seem to consistently value others’ opinions above their own; 2) fewer 
than half state that they reason things out for themselves; 3) nearly three- 
fourths of the high school students thought that the most important thing 
they learned in school was “how to get along with other people;’’ 4) and, 
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the most important problem of teenagers was one of wanting to be liked by 
others. (2:27) 

If these studies are valid, we may assume a rather startling paradox to 
be present in our culture. That is, the society has so structured itself that 
conformity is sought rather than avoided. Such a system of valuing has set 
the stage for millions of our people (children to adults) to become so en- 
tangled in other people’s thoughts, ideas, and opinions, that they have lost 
the ability to become anything but a congeries of ‘‘others.’”’ Yet, they must 
be able to disclose their real selves to at least one other human being in 
order to maintain any reasonable degree of homeostasis. 

It seems that the emotional torque generated by these two constructs, 
wanting to be liked and inability to disclose oneself to another, is the base 
from which evolves much of the socio-personal distress which seems to 
plague our boys and girls today. Again, it follows that from such a base 
evolves concomitant fears which compound the emotional torque-ratio, and 
could generate eventually such force as would in all probability destroy the 
structure which permitted it to grow in power. Add to this the usual socio- 
personal problems encountered by growing boys and girls and flavor the 
brew with the eminent threat of war while stirring with the wand of a 
changing culture, and a rising tide of anxiety may be envisioned as creep- 
ing higher and higher over the heads of the struggling participants in an 
age full of fear. 

Is there a place on earth where a boy or girl may go in order to rest awhile 
from the ceaseless demands of the society upon their person? Is there a 
place where they may go in order to disclose themselves to another, without 
fear of reprisal, rejection, ridicule, or condemnation? Is there a place where 
they may go and sit in concert with another self? With truth? With love? 
There is one place, and only one that we know—the counselor’s private 
office. 

We would like to see a program of research designed to overcome the 
emotional torque generated in our boys and girls by wanting to be liked 
yet fearing to disclose themselves to significant others. For to our way of 
thinking, it does little good to maintain a room full of love in an age full 
of fear unless the former can serve to make the latter less fearful. 


REFERENCES 
1. JourARD, Stipngy M. “A Study of Self-Disclosure.”’ Scientific American. Vol. 
198, No. 5, May 1958, pp. 77-82. 
2. Remmers, H. H. ann D. H. Rapier ‘Teenage Attitudes.’’ Scientific American. 
Vol. 198, No. 6, June 1958, pp. 25-29. 








A Comparison’ of Effectiveness of Non- 
Directive Therapy’ and Clinical’ 
Counseling in the Junior 


High School 


Oscar G. MINK 


Graduate Student, Cornell University 


AND 


Henry L. ISAKSEN 


Associate Professor, Boston University 


In dealing with the pre-adolescent children of junior high school age, 
questions concerning the relative effectiveness of different counseling tech- 
niques seem particularly pertinent. This is generally considered to be a 
period of life which is characterized by periods of excessive personal unrest 
and anxiety. Many children of this age are particularly suspicious of well- 
meaning adults and aren’t particularly interested in “help” with their 
problems. Interest on the part of adults is often construed as prying, 
especially with the thirteen year old. (3, p. 392). How, then, should they 
be approached in a counseling situation? 

This study was designed to help answer this question, and to test the 
following hypothesis: There is no difference in the effectiveness of the non- 
directive and the clinical approach in the counseling of junior high school 
students. The hypothesis has two corollaries: (1) The therapeutic effective- 
ness of allowing a student to achieve insight on his own cannot be differ- 
entiated from the therapeutic effectiveness of telling a student the nature 
of his problem as soon as the counselor isolated it. (2) Clients who are given 
specific steps to follow do not differ from those who determine their own 
methods for changing behavior with regard to the action taken. 


1 For a descriptive comparison see Arbuckle (1, pp. 28-32). 

2 See Erickson (2, pp. 53-54). 

3 Clinical counseling is here defined as a process of gathering, analysing, and 
synthesizing all available information on a client and using this information as a 
guide in a counselor dominated interview in which attempts are made by the coun- 
selor to point out relationships to the client which are deemed by the counselor as 
important in assisting the client to acquire insight. The clinical process would also 
be concerned withspecific suggestions from the counselor for more satisfactory adjust- 
ment. Clearly defined for the school situation by Erickson (2, p. 58). 
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To test this hypothesis with its corollaries, 96 students‘ were selected 
from a junior high school population of 650 and divided into two equal 
groups of 48 each. The California Test of Personality, Intermediate Form, 
1950 Revision, was given to these 96 students. Then half of the experi- 
mental group were counseled by the clinical method and half by the non- 
directive method. Those in the control group were not counseled. Mink 
conducted the study in the junior high school at which he was employed as 
counselor. The other counselor at the school, a woman, assisted. After a 
lapse of four months, during which time the counseling was done, the entire 
group was retested with the California Test of Personality and the members 
of the experimental group were asked to respond to a questionnaire. Ad- 
justment gains for each of the groups were analysed and compared, and the 
types of action taken as a result of counseling were compared for the two 
experimental groups. 

The results of the study were as follows: No significant differences in 
adjustment gains, as measured by the California Test of Personality, were 
found between the experimental groups or between each of these groups 
and the control group. The actions taken as a result of counseling did not 
differ significantly between those counseled clinically and those counseled 
non-directively. Thus the hypothesis, with its corollaries, was supported. 
It can be concluded from this study, then, that for the junior high school 
students included in the study there was no difference in the effectiveness 
of non-directive therapy and clinical counseling. However, the variance of 
the two experimental groups on the social adjustment scale, when com- 
pared to each other and to the control group by the use of the F-ratio, was 
significant at the ten per cent level in the case of the group that was coun- 
seled non-directively, and at the two per cent level in the case of group 
that was counseled by the clinical method. These findings would seem to 
indicate that this short-term counseling, especially of the clinical type, 
tended to agitate the problems of some students, thereby causing temporary 
regressions in social adjustment, or to motivate them to make higher scores 
on the second testing by trying to select the “right’’ responses to the test 
items. 

Several limitations to the study should be noted. First, a single criterion 
was used for measuring the change in adjustment of the students included 

4 Students were selected on the basis of two items checked on the Mooney Problem 
Checklist, Junior Form, which had been given to the universe of 650 students. The 
items used were: (1) Being afraid of making mistakes, number 34, (2) Can’t forget 
some mistakes I’ve made, number 207. Both of these items are in the Area of Self- 
centered Concerns. A student was selected if he had checked both items. It was later 


realized that a refinement of the study would have been to use the first testing on the 
California Test of Personality in the screening device. ‘ 
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in the study. Second, the students included in the experimental groups 
were “sent for” and did not enter the counseling situation voluntarily. 
This fact undoubtedly had some influence on the results of the counseling, 
especially in the case of those who were counseled non-directively. Third, 
each of the two counselors involved in the study was required to use both 
approaches, regardless of his particular ‘“‘bias.”” In such a situation, it is 
likely that one type was performed more effectively than the other. How- 
ever, this limitation was counteracted by the fact that one was oriented to 
the clinical approach and the other to the non-directive approach, and each 
counselor worked with half of each group. 

Even in view of these limitations, the results were interesting and pro- 
vocative. In terms of adjustment gains as measured by a test, there was no 
difference between the effectiveness of the two approaches with these junior 
high school students. However, something seems to have happened as a 
result of counseling, since the retest scores for those students in the experi- 
mental groups varied from the mean significantly more than those of the 
students who were not counseled. Was the counseling beneficial? If so, 
could it have been more so? These and many related questions remain un- 
answered, and the hypothesis used as a basis for this study still remains a 
challenge to the authors and to all who would improve the effectiveness of 
their counseling with junior high school students. Whether the high vari- 
ance was a result of increased motivation on the students’ part, to show 
better social adjustment, or whether it was a result of actual variations in 
adjustment of the students cannot be answered at this point. The following 
events occurred: Counselor initiated counseling had an impact on the stu- 
dents of junior high school age. Counseling effected the expression of social 
adjustments on the California Test of Personality. The forms of expression 
indicate both improvement and recession. 
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Directory of Voeational Guidance 
Services 


Each year, thousands of individuals seek counseling assistance in plan- 
ning for a change from one job to another or in seeking a first job. To assist 
these people, The 1958-60 Directory of Vocational Counseling Services has 
been published by the American Board on Professional Standards in Voca- 
tional Counseling, Inc. This Board was established by the largest national 
professional association of counselors, the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. 

The need for well-trained technicians and scientists, as well as for compe- 
tent people in business, industry, government, arts and humanities, is 
unquestioned. Yet, each year hundreds of thousands of people make un- 
fortunate vocational choices. Moreover, 16 years of studies have shown 
that job dissatisfaction among workers ranges from | to 92 per cent. The 
waste of time and money for those making unfortunate choices is appalling. 
The cost to the nation is prohibitive. 

Most people think they know what work is all about, yet they don’t. 
The process of entering or changing one’s position in the working world is 
a complex one, and the alternatives are many. The need for a person to 
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get a clear picture of his own assets and liabilities is essential. Frequently, 
a person seeking such help is not in a position to know if a counseling agency 
provides professionally sound counseling or not. This Directory is an at- 
tempt to meet such a need. Agencies listed have been carefully evaluated 
by professional vocational counselors according to the criteria for voca- 
tional counseling as set forth by the American Board on Professional 
Standards in Vocational Counseling. 

In the past these Directories have been widely used by parents, teachers, 
librarians, clergymen, better business bureaus and other professional per- 
sonnel and groups seeking the services of approved vocational and counsel- 
ing agencies. 

The 154 agencies in 35 states, Canada and Puerto Rico listed in the 
Directory are approved for a two year period only. At the end of that period 
the agencies are reviewed and approval renewed or withheld depending upon 
the result of such review. 

The approved agencies are listed by state and city within each state. 

{ach agency is described in terms of its official title and address, sponsor- 
ship, nature and extent of services, clientele, fees, method of application, 
qualifications of the director, number of staff and office hours. The informa- 
tion is generally self-explanatory. The cost of the Directory is $1.50. 

For further information, contact the American Board on Professional 
Standards in Vocational Counseling, Inc., 1534 “‘O” Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


The School Counselor in the Canal 
Zone Schools 


James F. MAGARy 
School Psychologist, Panama Canal Zone Schools, Balboa Heights, C. Z. 


The United States Government operates an excellent school system for 
the children of the employees of the Panama Canal Company. Children of 
the military forces stationed in the Canal Zone also attend the Canal Zone 
Schools. Schools from kindergarten through junior college parallel those 
found in the most enlightened suburban communities anywhere in con- 
tinental United States. 

For the children of non-United States citizen employees of the Panama 
Canal, excellent schools are also provided. These schools are termed Latin 
American Schools, and the medium of instruction is Spanish. These schools 
educate the Panamanian and West Indian children with the purpose of 
their fitting into the society of the Republic of Panama as adults. The text- 
books and the pattern of the curriculum follow the plan of education in the 
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larger Latin American Republics and in the Republic of Panama. Many 
local teachers, educated at the University of Panama in Panama City or 
the Normal College in Santiago, are employed by this branch of the school 
system. 

The school population numbers approximately eleven thousand; four 
thousand children attend the Latin American Schools while about seven 
thousand children of United States Citizens attend sixteen schools. About 
half of the children in the United States Schools are military dependents. 
A small number of children from the Republic of Panama are educated in 
the United States Schools on a tuition basis. 

The Panama Canal Zone Schools are under the Civil Affairs Bureau of 
the Canal Zone Government, as are such services as fire and police protec- 
tion, and libraries. The budget of the Civil Affairs Bureau and of the Schools 
is dependent upon Congressional appropriation. 

lor those readers who are not familiar with the geography of the Canal 
Zone, suffice it to say, that the Zone is a forty-eight mile strip, ten miles 
wide, bordering the “big ditch” or the Panama Canal. The two large sets 
of schools are located in Balboa on the Pacific side and in Cristobal on the 
Atlantic side. The climate is ideal with a year around average temperature 
of about 70 degrees. Children do not have the advantages of seeing seasons 
change. The eternal problem of the passive existence or ennui which the 
tropics promote is present. 

Unemployment is unknown inasmuch as everyone living in the Zone 
must be employed by the Panama Canal Company, and all residences are 
government owned. When the golden age of retirement arrives, one must 
vacate his home and leave the Zone, even though one has lived in the same 
house for forty years and worked an equally long time for the Canal. 
Consequently, all Canal Zone children know financial security as everyone 
is employed on the Zone; and the mean wage is about six thousand per 
annum. Thus the social and economic life is a very homogeneous one. The 
school counselor will not find any of the children deprived of the basic 
physical necessities of living. 

The school counselor in an isolated community such as the Canal Zone 
does not have the usual services to aid him in his work. There are no social 
agencies and no welfare boards, visiting teachers, or family councils to refer 
children and family problems to. Thus the school counselor has to shoulder 
single handed a heavy responsibility. The teacher or counselor in the area 
of occupational information cannot take his youngsters to visit large in- 
dustries or American universities as there are none in the Canal Zone or in 
Panama. 

The counselor faces daily another problem of guidance of the youth 
growing up in the Canal Zone tropics. This is the apparent lack of*initiative 
on the part of the students. Someone has offered the explanation that 
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youngsters here do not have the opportunity to share in many of the usual 
childhood or adolescent responsibilities of the stateside family. These 
personally delegated ‘“‘chores,” or tasks, such as paper routes, car washing, 
or snow shoveling jobs are seldom available to the Zonian youth. Girls do 
not have the opportunity to baby sit. The reason for the lack of job re- 
sponsibilities for growing children is that the services which the United 
States Government do not supply to the Canal Zone family are provided 
by very cheap domestic labor from the country of Panama. Many Zone 
families pride themselves on being the sole source of support of a family 
from Panama by hiring the husband and wife team as cook, gardener, 
laundress or general handy man. Panamanian youth often in their twenties 
or thirties deliver groceries and papers. Thus Junior seldom has the oppor- 
tunity to develop this personal responsibility or initiative. An oldtimer in 
the Zone has stated that the main problem of living in the Canal Zone is 
“boredom ;”’ and certainly adults, children and youth who lack initiative 
face a rather apathetic existence. 

The counselor in the Canal Zone Schools faces a twenty-five per cent 
turnover in the student population each year. Many of the schools located 
near large military bases have as much as a sixty to eighty per cent change 
in some years. 

Children also come and go in the middle of the year. Getting to know 
one’s pupils and understanding them is a never ending task. Recently 
referred for guidance services was the ten-year-old son of an Army sergeant. 
The boy had the following school location record: first and second grade, 
Jeamont, France; third grade, Aibonito, Puerto Rico; fourth grade, Dum- 
fries, Virginia; and fifth grade, Cristobal, Canal Zone. This child did not 
present a picture unlike many other youngsters in the Canal Zone Schools. 
Children, like this boy, have had to break up school relationships and ties 
with friends and teachers to adjust to a new set of circumstances in another 
part of the globe many times. The insecurity the child feels about this 
transient existence is apparent to the counselor. It is only the unusual set 
of parents who are able to convey to their children a sense of tranquility 
and permanence and who can expect their children to grow up without any 
lasting personality problems as a result of these numerous moves. 

The counselor in the Canal Zone has to utilize more of his personal re- 
sources. Here, he is isolated from professional colleagues, conventions and 
guidance ‘“‘bull sessions.’’ He cannot ask a local university for assistance or 
for a consultant on a baffling problem. 

A brief description of the actual program of guidance in the Canal Zone 
Schools is indicated. In each of the Zone high schools, a counselor is em- 
ployed to work with girls and one to work with boys. In order that the 
counselors and other school personnel can keep abreast of stateside trends 
in education, the Superintendent of Schools, Sigurd E. Esser, and the 
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Panama Canal Company encourage staff members to attend summer 
courses and conferences in the States. Since teachers are empoyed from 
almost every state in the union, they often come to the Canal Zone armed 
with ideas which have worked in far flung parts of the U.S. 

An elaborate testing program has been developed which includes achieve- 
ment and aptitude testing on the elementary and secondary levels. The 
Strong Vocational Interest Inventory is administered to all senior high 
students. The inventories are sent to the States for scoring and are then 
interpreted for the students in individual conferences with the high school 
counselors. 

A well conceived special education program was initiated in September, 
1957. Mr. James Wolf, Director of Special Education, will have a staff of 
school social workers, physical therapist, speech correctionists, and spe- 
cially trained teachers for the various types of exceptional children, when 
the program is fully underway. 

A clinical psychologist is employed by the system who works with in- 
dividual pupils who are referred to him by teachers and parents. The 
psychologist uses the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children and other 
psychometric tests as well as projective tests such as the Rorschach when 
indicated. 

In order to help parents understand the problems of their children fre- 
quent conferences are held on both the secondary and elementary levels. 
The psychologist and school counselors often participate in these con- 
ferences. 

The child who has moved from place to place is tested soon after his 
entry in the Canal Zone Schools to determine his appropriate grade place- 
ment. A remedial reading program of instruction is often indicated for 
these children who are severely educationally retarded. 

In the case of children who are seriously disturbed, the Department of 
Psychiatry, at Gorgas Hospital cooperates with the schools in providing 
psychiatric and social work services. 

The administrators of the Canal Zone Schools have been aware that 
children here have more leisure than stateside children. To meet the leisure 
time demands of the youth the School Division organizes large scale recrea- 
tion and leisure programs. Little league baseball, swimming, track events, 
and scouting are a few of the activities which the Schools Division’s ad- 
ministers for the youth of the Canal Zone. 

Group guidance is fostered through a course of study in occupational 
information in the junior high school. 

The Canal Zone community is small by American standards, and the 
counselor cannot make the guidance functions an isolated part of com- 
munity life inasmuch as he meets parents daily in the government-owned 
commissaries and restaurants. The Zonians, however, are friendly, social 
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and like all good parents everywhere are interested in providing the very 
best in educational services for their children. In isolated communities, 
such as the Panama Canal Zone, it is no wonder that guidance services play 
an important role. 


ASCA Members Speak: High School 


Counseling 
To the Editor: 


The May, 1958 issue of the School Counselor (Vol. 5 *4) contained a 
very interesting and stimulating article by Herman J. Peters and Gail F. 
‘arwell, ““What is Different About High School Counseling?” While the 
authors are looking for research in this area, I should like to answer some 
of the questions raised as they pertain to one particular school and one 
particular counselor. The points in the article are numbered 1-10, and I 
shall comment using the same numbers. 


1. Knowledge of role of counselor: 


After having worked for two years as other than merely schedule maker, 
program producer, etc., I found that word spreads quickly among students: 
see the counselor, he has helped me in a similar jam. 


2. Well defined versus diffuse situation: 

Even if a student only ‘“‘drops in” without any clear cut purpose for a 
change in himself or his situation, or if he is called in because of counselor- 
perceived need for counseling, the counselor can soon establish: (a) how 
much the student is aware of a problem, and (b) if he would like to do some- 
thing about it. Then, with the problem stated and the goals set, counseling 
is on its way. Part of the counselor’s task is to make the student aware and 
to make it easy for him to accept a helping relationship. 


3. Counseling related to next step in life: 
No particular comment. 


4. Authority-identification of counselor: 


The counselor is identified with the school as a whole. In a way he is 
therefore perceived as an authority figure similar to a teacher. But this 
need not be a handicap to good counseling. In fact, in quite a few instances 
it may help to reach a student in need of help who would be afraid to see 
a clinical counselor. It is acceptable and safe to see the.school counselor— 
everyone does. If his role is perceived by the student similar to that of the 
teacher he can feel safe—he has known teachers in the past. Initial aloof- 
ness and scepticism on the part of the student is soon overcome as coun- 
selor’s attitude is conveyed. 
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If the counselor has to play his part in enforcing school rules, he is in a 
way no different from any therapist who has to set limits. Setting limits to 
behavior need not set limits to counseling. In many instances the very 
setting of limits is a help to the student who cannot control his own im- 
pulses. The counselor helps him talk out rather than act out these impulses. 


5. Maturation level of counselees: 


In looking over last year’s record, this struck me: Of the students seen 
for therapeutic counseling (here I include all students seen more than twice 
in consecutive weekly interviews) the 11th and 12th graders seemed to 
make the most progress in terms of gaining insights, trying out new be- 
havior patterns, and involving themselves in the counseling process. The 
freshmen seen were predominantly anxious youngsters who gained relief 
and reduction of anxiety by talking and by being able to establish a com- 
fortable relationship with an adult; but there was very little conscious 
“‘working on self.’’ Sophomores seemed least willing and able to either seek 
or utilize counseling. (This seems to be in line with what we know about 
adolescent development—the extreme need of the 15-16 year old to es- 
tablish his independence from the adult.) 


6. High School student does not see pattern of behavior: 


It is true that initially most of my students did not realize that events 
were not wholly accidental, that there was a web of their own creation. 
But as more and more evidence is gathered during counseling, exciting 
discoveries of this web are made and accepted. Some of my counselees 
could not have been more thrilled if they had been sleuthing the culprit in 
a detective story. 


7. Physical setting: 





Most important in this respect is privacy—private offices for the coun- 
selors, no interruptions when counseling, interviews by appointment. By 
and large this works quite effectively at our school. Appointments are made 
in advance for study periods, “‘organization’’ periods and before and after 
school hours. 


8. Limited range of choices: 

It is true that in a high school setting there are more limitations in re- 
gard to choices of courses of action. But this is the reality with which the 
student is confronted, and the counselor helps the student discern and ad- 
just to this reality. In this way the high school counselor does not differ 
from any other therapist, who has to help his client to be reality oriented. 
9. Limits of topics to be discussed: 


A student may initially see the counselor with a “‘mental set limited to a 
narrow range” of things one discusses “‘at school.’’ But so far in my suc- 
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cessful counseling cases, sooner or later the real concerns would be brought 
to light. It seems that with skillfull handling the counselor can over come 
the student’s fear of coming to the core of his troubles. 

As far as “cultural taboos” are concerned, I have found that the taboo 
subject of sex, for instance, need hardly be gone into at all with adolescents 
—they shy away from discussing it with adults anyway—and yet have 
effective counseling. Sex, along with many others, can be treated as a 
problem in human relations, aggression and fear of aggression or whatever 
form it takes in the student’s life. It is not a single symptom anyway but 
tied in with the rest of the student’s life. Since short range high school 
counseling does not aim at complete and deep therapy anyway, but only 
deals with specific contemporary problems, and since change for the better 
in one area invariably effects other areas of life as well, a student’s ‘‘taboo”’ 
problems can be helped without ever specifically and in detail discussing 
them. 


10. Professional level: 


When doing personal counseling—which constituted about 50% of my 
time last year as high school counselor—I should say that the professional 
level of the high school counselor is—or should be—equal to that of the 
college or clinical counselor. 

There are differences in the counseling frame work in the high school as 
contrasted to counseling in a college or clinic setting in this respect. (1) Stu- 
dents are not necessarily self-referred (about 20% were) but are called in 
by the counselor for reasons such as this: discrepancy between measured 
ability and performance; school-adjustment problems; parental concerns; 
teachers concerns, etc. But once the role of the counselor has been explained 
to the student thus called in, and the possible counseling goals have been 
explored, the counseling procedure need not be any different from any 
other professional counseling approach. (2) The age group is different. The 
high school counselor deals with adolescents. This seems to me the only 
crucial difference between the high school counselor and any other therapist. 
It requires different counseling techniques and puts the counselor in a 
different role from the counselor of adults. (See Benjamin Harris, ed., 
Psychotherapy of the Adolescent; International University Press, Inc., New 
York, 1957; particularly the chapter by Irene M. Josselyn ‘“‘Psychotherapy 
of Adolescents at the Level of Private Practice.’’) 

This means that often short term contacts of perhaps not more than 3 
or 4 sessions can be most effective. It is often all that the adolescent can 
stand of this type of intense relationship; but since he is at a stage where 
he is in flux, trying out new defenses, groping for new identifications, a few 
contacts can be more effective than prolonged therapy at a later age. 

The chief advantages of the high school counselor are that: (1) he is in a 
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position to spot incipient mental health problems and make contact with 
the student early; (2) precisely because he is perceived by the students as 
past of the school, a sort of teacher, he can reach via acceptable school 
problems those students who would never get to or shy away from any 
other counseling setting; and (3) he is also able to establish contact with 
the parents—in fact, to do so seems most desirable. Since the source of the 
student’s problems mainly lies in the parent-child relationships, it is often 
sufficient to help establish good communication between parents and stu- 
dent to help the current problem and to avoid future ones. 

If the community is fortunate—as is the case with us—to have a good 
Family Service Agency, the best thing is to refer parents there while having 
simultaneous contact with the child in school. 

In summary, then, I would say that as far as the counseling process is 
concerned, the chief difference between college and clinical counselors on 
one side and high school counselors on the other is the age group they are 
dealing with, the need for the high school counselor to be competent with 
adolescents. 

The second great difference is the degree of acceptance of professional 
counseling not by the students, but by the school authorities and the 
community. If the counselor is accepted as a person able to deal with emo- 
tional problems of adolescents, parents, and teachers, and the need for this 
kind of work is seen, it becomes only a matter of cooperative planning with 
the school administration to arrange for physical facilities and time to do 
this work. 

Eva GoRDON 
Counselor 

Needham High School 
Needham, Massachusetts 


Names of Pupils 


To the Editor: 


Among the problems that I have in my guidance and counseling work is 
that of learning to know by name new students coming into the school. 
Since I do not teach any classes I have no opportunity to learn students 
by that means. I am wondering if any readers of the School Counselor have 
a similar problem, and if so, how they are solving it. 

Joun H. Scurack 
Counselor, 

Govenor Mifflin Joint Schools 
Shillington, 
Pennsylvania 
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